Oxford and its Story

a circuit throughout all the streets, accompanied by divers
musical instruments, and using some certain sonnets in
praise of their profession and patron."

But such customs led to disturbances and were
finally prohibited. The barbers, a company which
existed till fifty years ago, maintained a light in Our
Lady's Chapel at S. Frideswide's. Some of the
regulations by which they bound themselves when they
were incorporated by order of the Chancellor in 1348
are typical. The barbers, it should be added, were
the mediaeval physicians too.

Their ordinances provided that no person of that
craft should work on a Sunday or shave any but such
as were to preach or do a religious act on Sundays.
No servant or man of the craft should reveal any
infirmity or secret disease he had to his customers or
patients. A master of the craft was to be chosen
every year, to whom every one of hia craft should be'
obedient during his year of office. Every apprentice
that was to set up shop after his time was expired
should first give the master and wardens with the IVNI
of the society a dinner and pay for one pound of wax,
and that being done, the said master and wardens with
three other seniors of the craft should bring him to the
chancellor upon their shoulders, before whom he was
to take his oath to keep all the ordinations and statutes
of the craft, and pay to Our Lady's box eightpence
and the like sum to the chancellor. The same pro-
cedure must be observed by any foreigner that hud not
been prenticed in Oxford but desired to set up a shop
to occupy as barber, surgeon, or waferer or maker of
singing bread. All such as were of the craft were to
receive at least sixpence a quarter of each customer
that desired to be shaved every week in his chamber
or house. If any member of the craft should take
upon him to teach any person not an apprentice, he